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record. Trollope owed his eminence to the fact that,
despite limitations -which he scarcely attempted to over-
come, he was, beyond everything, a full and faithful
recorder. He had, of course, more in him than that, or
he would long ago have been forgotten. But a good
recorder of his times has unusual survival value, and
Trollope was persistent in covering his ground and filling
his market. It must be said of him, in recalling the exten-
sive and varied gallery of his characters, that he had a
genuine impulse to create. But it is at least equally true
that he fulfilled his impulse only within limits. As a
creator, as a realistic creator even, within a chosen field he
-was at best, always and most curiously first the honest
apprentice, then the accomplished workman. But most
rarely anything more. He gave his people life, and he
managed them with ease, but he scarcely ever dominated
them. He liked the average people of a class, or say of
two or three classes which could recognize one another,
but not the average of humanity, which was far too low
for him. But, in making his choice, could he escape
the knowledge, and avoid its use in some at least of his
fifty novels, that outside the country houses and rectories,
scraping and dodging through on a minimum of mental
and physical sustenance, was the humanity that toiled
desperately hard, begged, borrowed or stole for its living,
or was starved out of it on to the scrap-heap? Well, he
did not altogether avoid it. And he acknowledged
money-making and understood it to the degree to -which
it was useful to him, as he did the legal and other profes-
sions. But would you have gathered from him that
England in his day was undergoing an industrial revolu-
tion which landed her in directions we are still vainly
trying to understand and to change? He may not have
been expected to foresee that; but so far from possessing
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